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Realm would not be issued at a loss: it must have many readers, and
that fact redeems it for a library of deposit. It is a factor in the life of a
considerable class. Does the anthropologist or the pioneer of eugenics
despise juvenile books? They, and not they alone, know well that our
earliest impressions, when we first read, are our deepest. The Happy
Times in Nurseryland are the cradle influences of the next generation,
and worth study as literature,"
After stating that the Bodleian seems destined to be the second
great home for English books, Mr Madan continued:
"Let every reader reflect that all we are writing of comes to us abso-
lutely without payment, except for carriage. The nation has over and
over again deliberately offered us all the English literature which is
published, as a free gift. Surely the best that we can do is to show our
gratitude for the offer by making use of it and by housing and caring
for these refugees ... The sum of the matter is this. The Bodleian, as
befits a library of the first magnitude, aims at a high standard. It at-
tempts to supply an immense reserve of literature, partly for the sake
of the University of Oxford, partly (in view of the British Museum)
to secure as far as possible that English literature shall be doubly safe.
In so doing it preserves much which cannot possibly approve itself to
all outside critics, but does perhaps approve itself to professional
librarians and to mature academical opinion. Its officers endeavour
to take a wide view over literature, and observe how the dust of one age
is the gold of another, and how uncertain is the judgement of literary
men on contemporary productions. They despise nothing because it
seems commonplace, but consider its residual and permanent value,
if any."1
By 1921 the Newspaper Repository at Hendon was full. The
newspapers destined for Hendon had consequently to be stored
in the basement of the British Museum together with the London
Parliamentary, Colonial, and foreign newspapers. The con-
gestion and resultant inefficiency was obviously extremely annoy-
ing and unsatisfactory from many points of view.
The opportunity for making known these facts occurred when
various British Museum officials appeared as witnesses before
the Royal Commission on National Museums and Galleries.
The British Museum authorities suggested that the Hendon
Building ought to be greatly extended. They also suggested that,
with the exception of the complete files of The Times, newspapers
published before 1800 (these occupying about fifty presses), and
English Parliamentary Papers, Blue Books, etc., the Newspaper
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